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ARGENTINA. July 8.—The Foreign Office announced:—‘‘In 
response to the Argentine Government’s proposal that Latin-American 
countries should ask the 4 great Powers to grant Italy a just, fair, and 
beneficent peace in keeping with her great historic tradition, support 
has been received from most of the sister nations. Consequently 
simultaneous representations were made to-day to... Britain, the 
U.S.A., France, and the U.S.S.R., and to the United Nations.” 

july 11.—Negotiations with the British Trade Mission opened. 

july 17.—Col. Peron, addressing his supporters in Parliament, said 
that the Runciman-Roca Treaty of 1933 with Britain would not be 
renewed, After Aug. 20 Argentine steers would be worth the same as 
American steers, and be sold at 600 pesos, as against 200 pesos fixed by 
the Treaty. He said the prospects for strengthening the links with the 
U.S.A. were excellent, and praised Pan-Americanism. He also 
promised to meet the wishes of the U.S.A. and expel Nazi agents. 

july 18.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the Government had 
proposed to convert its present banking balance in London, amounting 
to £125 million sterling, into a long-term loan with interest not exceed- 
ing 2} per cent. The leader of the British mission had, however, told 
the Argentine committee that his Government was not disposed to pay 
such a rate of interest on sterling accumulated solely through conditions 
caused by the war. He had asked that the negotiations should aim at a 
comprehensive arrangement of all economic and financial matters of 
mutual interest. 

july 20.—A strike on the railways was settled provisionally. 


AUSTRIA. July 8.—The Soviet authorities announced that all 
Germans in the Soviet zone must leave next day for resettlement in the 
French zone of Germany. The number was estimated at 45,000, and 
they were only allowed 30 Ibs. of baggage. 
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July 9.—Dr. Figl saw Gen. Kurasov. It was announced that the 
factories confiscated under the Order of July 6 would remain in Austria 
be run under Austrian law, and would employ Austrian workers ani 
supply goods to the Austrian market. 

July 10.—Parliament, by 161 votes to 4 (Communists) supported the 
Government’s resistance to the Soviet Order. 

The British military authorities protested to the Russians agains: 
their action. Gen. Clark handed to Dr. Figl a Note from Presiden 
Truman stating that the U.S.A. proposed to enter into negotiations 
with the other Allies and the Austrian Government with a view to the 
renunciation of the U.S. share of German assets in Austria as part of 
the general settlement. Meanwhile the U.S.A. would turn over to the 
Austrian Government, as trustees, all German assets in the U.S. zone: 
such assets could be used by Austrians forthwith for reconstruction 
purposes, without fear of the removal of plant and equipment. The 
Note also stressed that the U.S.A. would never recognize any physical 
transfer of property which did not conform to the London declaration 
of January, 1943 about forced transfers, and did not leave Austria the 
sovereign control of an independent country over its own resources as 
envisaged in the Moscow declaration. 

The Soviet authorities agreed, following British and U.S. represen- 
tations, to postpone the deportation of Germans. A Soviet spokesman 
described a report that 50,000 Germans were to be deported as gross 
exaggeration. The real number was not more than 6,000. 

July 11.—An order was issued by the British authorities forbidding 
any interference with the ownership of German property in the British 
districts of Vienna and British-occupied premises in the city’s inter- 
national zone. 

July 12.—The U.S. authorities announced that 280 “former German 
factories” were being handed to the Austrian Government. 

July 15.—It was announced (in London) that Gen. Steele, the 
officer commanding in Vienna, had sent a Note to the Soviet C.-in-C. 
on behalf of the British Government pointing out that the Soviet 
interpretation of what constituted German assets in Austria was not 
contained in any existing agreement between the Allies, and asking 
for an assurance that no unilateral action would be taken pending 
quadripartite agreement. 

July 16.—The Americans turned over to the Government the 
Hermann Géring works at Linz, employing, during the war, nearly 
17,000 workers. 

The Red Army’s paper in Vienna, referring to the U.S. action, said 
that ‘actually, the much-praised American step was paralleled long ago 
in the Soviet zone. There, apart from a very few working directly for 
the Red Army, factories, whether German or Austrian, were put under 
Austrian administration in the autumn of 1945”’. 

The U.S. authorities announced that no Soviet reply had been 
received to their proposals made on May 16 for reopening river 
traffic along the Danube in Austria. Traffic between Vienna and Linz 
was still hindered by a destroyed bridge at Tulin, and traffic below 
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the U.S. zone was probably dangerous in many places because of 
wrecked bridges, etc. 

The British authorities in Vienna announced that after the signature 
of June 28 of a new control agreement for Austria the Military Govern- 
ment in the British zone would be converted into a new body called 
Civil Affairs, British Element. Its task would be to ensure that the 
Allied Council’s policy was carried out; to aid the rehabilitation of the 
Austrian administration; and to relax progressively the supervision 
exercised hitherto. 


BELGIUM. July 9.—The Premier handed his Government’s resigna- 


| tion to the Regent after a motion of confidence on the treatment of 


economic collaborators with Germans had been lost by 79 to 78 votes 
in the Senate. 


BOLIVIA. July 19.—Strikes of teachers and students in La Paz led 
to disturbances, involving bloodshed. 

July 20.—The Cabinet resigned, and Col. Villaroel, the President, 
formed a purely military Government, following fighting between 
armed students and the police. The cause of the unrest was understood 
to be the economic discontent of the working classes, including miners, 
factory workers, and railway men, whose wages were very low. 

july 21.—The President and several of his collaborators were lynched, 
and hundreds of people killed in fighting between the police and armed 
students and workers. Most of the La Paz garrison went over to the 
strikers, and stormed the palace. 


BURMA. July 13.—The Governor’s statement in the U.K. (see 
Great Britain.) 


CANADA. July 15.—The Royal Commission inquiring into leakages 
of confidential information to foreign agents issued its final report. It 
stated that the Communist movement was the base from which, in all 
cases but one, the espionage agents were drawn. The organization, 
directed by the Soviet military attaché, was particularly anxious to get 
information of devices that would be used after the war in the defences 
of Canada, the U.K., and the U.S.A. Information about radar, anti- 
submarine devices, explosives, and propellants was divulged. The 
main cogs in the espionage machine were a man named Carr, of 
Montreal, and Rose, the M.P. for Montreal. 


CHINA. July 9.—A Communist spokesman said that Chou En-lai had 
abandoned all efforts at peace after 3 conferences with Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Cabinet. Fighting was breaking out “like a series of 
small fires, and unless something is done quickly to stamp them out 
they will develop into a grave situation”, 
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Fresh clashes were reported in Manchuria, Shantung, Kiangsu, ani 
Hupeh. 

July 11.—20,000 Communist troops landed in Kiaochow bay jus 
north of Tsingtao and captured Yintao island. 

July 14.—It was learnt that Communist troops had attacked defence 
works outside Tientsin. Clashes were reported from the Tangshan are, 
and from Paotingfu, Hopei. 

July 17.—The peace conference due to meet in Changchun wa 
postponed owing to the absence of the Communist commander Lin 
Piao, who telegraphed that ill-health prevented him from coming. 

A political murder, the second within a week, occurred at Kunming, 
where two well-known Liberals, members of the Democratic League, 
were shot by men suspected of belonging to an extremist group of the 
Kuomintang. 

July 18.—Dr. F. T. Cheng was appointed Ambassador in London, 

Gen. Chou En-lai stated that nationalist forces were attacking the 
Communists in 4 provinces, and also said “an ultra-nationalist clique” 
was responsible for the murders at Kunming. 

July 19.—It was learnt that the U.S. Consulate in Kunming had 
given sanctuary to 11 members of the Democratic League who were in 
danger of assassination. 

July 21.—Reports reached Nanking of the crossing of the lower 
Yangtze by 3000 Government troops from Shanghai to stop a Con- 
munist force approaching the port. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. July 8.—The Constituent Assembly met and 
approved the new Government, consisting of g Communists, 3 Social 
Democrats, 4 National Socialists, 4 Catholics, 4 Slovak Democrats, 
and 2 Independents, under the Premiership of M. Gottwald. 

July 15.—President Benesh, speaking at Kromeriz, said he did not 
believe in the possibility of a conflict between East and West, but in 
the event of one between Germany and the U.S.S.R. Czechoslovakia 
would join the latter. They were in the middle of Europe, and could 
not separate themselves from the western world, but “‘should German} 
recover, no question of our being east or west would arise—we should 
again have to face Germany, our old problem. This is also the problem 
of all Europe, and therefore we must join forces with all other Slavs 
and the rest of democratic and progressive Europe. Every Slav nation 
must create in its country a free, healthy, and socially content people. 
There is no room for great romantic plans of Slav empires or political 
missions”. 

A real understanding between the pre-war Polish régime and the 
Czechoslovak democratic régime was utterly impossible. To-day, 
however, all Slav countries were democratically organized, sovereigt, 
and free in their relations, and they must all co-operate peacefully, 
view of the fact that in the future the Germans would again become 
the main aggressors against small Slav States. 

July 17.—Parliament ratified a pact of friendship and mutual assis 
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tance with Yugoslavia, under which the countries agreed to aid each 
other if threatened by aggression from Germany or an ally of Germany. 


DENMARK. uly 9.—An agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. 
for an exchange of goods during the following 2 years. 


EGYPT. July 8.—The memorandum sent to Britain after the Arab 
League meeting in June was published in Cairo. It declared that the 
status quo in Palestine must be succeeded by conditions conforming to 
the spirit of the U.N. Charter. The British Government was invited to 
enter into negotiations with the Arab States in order to reach an 
agreement before the September Assembly of U.N.O., and was urged 
meanwhile to avoid action contrary to the 1939 White Paper. It stated 
that if the U.S. activities had been confined to the protection of perse- 
cuted Jews in Europe they would have been acceptable on humanitarian 


: grounds and would have received the full support of Arab States. But 


U.S. material and moral support for Zionists was dangerous, because 


- Zionists thought they could rely on the world’s greatest Power to 


dictate their will to the unarmed people of Palestine. It was claimed 
that whereas Britian had treated the Arabs with the utmost cruelty 


_ when they “rose to defend their existence”, Jewish aggression was 
_ being treated with patience and tolerance. The Commission’s recom- 


mendation that Palestine should be declared neither a Jewish nor an 
Arab State would impair any constitutional régime that might give a 


majority governmental power. 


july 9.—The Premier handed to Lord Stansgate a draft treaty 


_ embodying the decisions of the Egyptian delegation. It provided for: 
_ the termination of the 1936 Treaty; the co-ordination of necessary 
' defence measures in the case of aggression against Egypt or Britain 
_ within the limitrophe countries of Egypt; the establishment of a joint 
defence body to study how to resist such aggression and to watch the 
international situation in its bearing upon the security of the Middle 
_ East; no alliances to be contracted at variance with the spirit of this 
' alliance; and appeal to U.N.O. in case of disagreement on the inter- 


pretation of the treaty, which should not be considered to conflict with 
the U.N. Charter. 

july 10.—The police raided many Communist and Wafdist premises, 
a large numbers of books and papers, and arresting several 
people. 

7 British soldiers were injured by a bomb outrage in Cairo. 2 British 
sailors and 2 Egyptians were injured in Alexandria when 2 bombs 
were thrown at their lorry. 

july 11.—The Premier told the press that the police action of the 
previous day was necessary because Communist agitators had been 
spreading propaganda throughout the country since he took office. 

july 14.—7 British soldiers were injured in a bomb outrage in 
Alexandria. 2 died later as a result of being beaten up by the crowd 
who thought they had thrown the bombs, 
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The Premier told the press that more than 100 arrests had been made. 
mostly foreigners, especially Greeks. He believed that the arrested men 
had received instructions from a foreign country, but had no definite 
proofs. He was confident that the Wafd party was not connected with 
the Communist movement, but the arrested men included the edito; 
of a Wafdist organ which had been suspended because it was used as ; 
medium for Communist propaganda. He believed that Egyptian 
Communists had aimed at preventing the signing of the Anglo. 
Egyptian treaty by demonstrations and bomb throwing. 7 newspapers 
had been suspended. 

The Secretary-General of the Arab League said that the League was 
definitely opposed to Communism. 

July 16.—The Premier, in statements on the treaty negotiations in 
both Houses, said the common defence board would study and co- 
ordinate defence problems so as to suggest to the two Governments the 
measures to be taken in an emergency. It would consist of military 
representatives of each country with the assistance of civil represen. 
tatives, it would act only in an advisory capacity, and the Govern. 
ment had decided that it would not affect Egypt’s independence. 
Similar defence boards existed in other countries. 

He told the Senate that no restrictions would be imposed on the 
movements of the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, who was the guest of the 
King. He also said that the Wafdist paper Wafd el Misri must be 
regarded as the Communist headquarters, and the university graduates’ 
magazine A/ Bath was a ‘Communist organ”’. 

July 17.—Hand-grenades thrown into a British military club in 
Alexandria wounded 30 people. The Prime Minister described the 
outrage as “‘a dastardly act and a crime directed not only against the 
victims but against the entire country”. He offered a reward of {5000 
for information leading to the arrest of the culprits. 

July 18.—Police raided premises of the Young Egypt movement in 
Cairo‘(the Greenshirts) and arrested 6 men. 

July 20.—A strong protest was received from the British Government 
against the outrages against British soldiers and others, stating that the 
Government were seriously disturbed at the failure of the Egyptian 
Government to take adequate action to put an end to “this intolerable 
state of things”’. 

July 21.—The Premier announced that he had sent a letter to the 
British Ambassador expressing his and his country’s regrets in con- 
nection with the recent outrages. 


FRANCE. July 11.—The Cabinet reaffirmed unanimously the French 
position over the Ruhr and Rhineland. 

July 13.—Mr. Byrnes, on his departure for London, said it was 
ridiculous to judge the 4 Ministers’ Conference as if it were 2 
football match, counting points scored by each side. Success was to be 
measured by the extent to which agreement was reached without one 
party scoring over the other. He did not believe U.S. principles had been 
compromised in any way. In this light the Conference had made fair 
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_ progress, the agreement reached representing “‘a fair expression of the 
~ combined wills of the big 4 Powers”. The Allied nations on July 29 
- would be able to make recommendations to improve the draft treaties. 
He saw little hope of immediate progress on the German and Austrian 
» question, but ‘‘you cannot make peace with a magic wand”. The 
_ Trieste settlement satisfied no one completely, but provided the smallest 


common measure of disagreement. The bargaining had been stiff, 
stubborn, and at times not pretty: the Russian word for it was “‘realistic’’. 


- The issue had been not so much the welfare of the countries whose 


peace treaties were being drafted, as the interests in the Mediterranean 
of the Big Four. 

Mr. Bevin and M. Molotov also left for their capitals. 

Mr. Churchill received the honours of Metz. In his speech he 


- stressed the need for France and Britain “‘never to part” and to avoid 


recriminations; and that the future should be directed by men with a 
sense of history and proportion. 
july 18.—The Cabinet approved a proposal of the Minister of Food 


- that the death penalty should be imposed on black marketeers. 


July 20.—A British ex-service man and 35 Frenchmen were con- 


_ demned to death (15 of them in absentia) at Dijon for working for the 


German intelligence service. 

July 21.—The Foreign Ministry, in a statement on the economic 
provisions of the plan for the Ruhr, maintained that Germany would 
profit from the Ruhr, internationalized, as if it and the rest of the coun- 
try were politically united. The Ruhr would take over a “‘more than 


_ proportionate” share of the German internal debt, and would also 


repay the whole of the existing foreign debt. Exchanges between the 


_ Ruhr and the Reich would be on a lend-lease basis, and if the balance 
_ was against Germany she would not have to settle it, and would not 
_ therefore need foreign currency or marks for her imports from the 


Ruhr. She would retain for her own use the whole of the proceeds of 


_ sales abroad of surplus imports from the Ruhr. 


GERMANY. July 10.—It was announced that the staff of the British 


- Control Commission would be cut by about 25 per cent after the 
elections in September and October. 


july 11.—3 generals and 70 former S.S. members were found guilty 


_ bya U.S. military court of the murder of goo U.S. prisoners of war 
and Belgian civilians in the “Battle of the Bulge’. 3 Gestapo officers 
_ were sentenced to death and 2 to imprisonment in the British zone for 


killing British and French parachutists in 1944. 

July 14.—The Soviet military authorities announced increases in 
rations, principally of bread and potatoes, in their zone, excluding 
Berlin, as “‘a response to the appeal of the Socialist Unity party”. 

july 16.—Death sentences were passed on 43 of the 73 S.S. men 


_ convicted on July 11, and long terms of imprisonment on the other 30. 


The 3 generals received sentences of 10 and 20 years and life imprison- 


ment respectively. 
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July 17.—The British authorities decided on a reorganization of the 
political structure of the British zone, which would include the com. 
bination into a single district of north Rhineland and Westphalia, wit) 
Diisseldorf as the capital, so as to bring the whole industrial area of the 
Ruhr under a single German administration for the sake of greater 
efficiency. 

July 18.—An_ international delegation representing the Worl 
Federation of Trades Unions concluded a tour of inspection of trade 
union development in all 4 zones. 

July 20.—The Military Governor of the U.S. zone announced in the 
Allied Control Council that his Government proposed offering adminis. 
trative agreements in the fields of finance, transport, communications, 
industry, and foreign trade for the purpose of effecting a unified 
economic policy with zones which desired it. He said that the proposed 
arrangements were purely economic, and not political. His statf had 
already made rough plans for the economic unity of 2, 3, and 4 zones 
which contemplated an exchange of raw materials, for the lack of whic) 
factories in the U.S. zone were working at less than 30 per cent of 
capacity. American business men would visit Germany to offer ray 
materials for processing and export in the form of finished goods. 

July 21.—Gen. McNarney told the press in Berlin that should the 
4 Powers fail to agree on the treatment of Germany as an economic unit 
a revision of the quadripartite plan for the level of industry woul 
become necessary. The proposal he had made the day before was being 
referred to the Governments concerned. The plan was intended only 
as an interim measure until full effect was given to the Potsdam agree- 
ment. 

Greiser, former Gauleiter of Western Poland, was hanged at Poznan. 


GREAT BRITAIN. July 12.—The U.S. delegation representing 
President Truman’s Cabinet committee on Palestine arrived in London. 

Mr. Attlee said in reply to a question in Parliament that ‘Within a fev 
minutes of the hour at which the measures taken in Palestine on June 
29 were begun, President Truman was given full information on these 
measures. ...” 

July 13.—The Governor of Burma arrived in London and said that 
he was hoping to encourage a stream of consumer goods to Burma, 
where the people, because of high prices, were not encouraged to work. 
With the money they earned they were unable to buy anything. 

July 16.—Mr. Bevin stated in Parliament that evidence drawn up 
by 5 British liaison officers who served with Mihailovitch, showing 
that he fought actively against the enemy, was not passed on to the 
Court. The Government did not consider they had any right to 
intervene further in a trial conducted according to the laws of 3 
sovereign State, but they did not accept the numerous charges, implied 
and direct, which had been made against British officers during the 
trial and had been intended to show that they encouraged Mihailovitch 
to liquidate the Partisans. No such instructions were ever sent to these 
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- officers by the Government; on the contrary, their whole endeavour was 


to unite the Chekniks and the Partisans and persuade them to combine 
against the enemy. . 

The terms of trusteeship under British responsibility, in accordance 
with the U.N.O. Charter, of the territories of Togoland and the 
Cameroons were published as a White Paper. 

July 17.—The Colonial Under-Secretary stated in Parliament that 
the Secretary of State had considered the suggestion that the death 
penalty should be revoked for the carrying of arms in Palestine, but 
was unable to agree. He also said that no Arab officials or other Arabs 
were brought to the Jewish Agency building to take part in the search 
of the premises or for the examination of papers there. The search and 


- the selection of papers was made entirely by experienced British officers. 


No member of the Jewish Agency was present during the search. Of 


the 2,675 Jews arrested 677 had been released by July 16. The plans 
- for the search carried out on June 29 had been completed. There was 


no question, however, of discontinuing action against the illegal 


_ organizations, and any further outbreaks of violence would be dealt 
- with with the utmost vigour. 


Replying to questions about the strike in Persia, Mr. Bevin stated in 


- Parliament that political difficulties there had had repercussions in the 
- oil area of the south-west. ‘The ostensible cause of the strike seemed to 


be a demand for pay for the day of rest by the Persian employees, and 
the matter was under negotiation in Teheran by the Oil Company, the 
Government, and labour leaders. Despite this, a strike began on 
July 14, and there was a clash resulting in 17 people being killed and 
150 wounded, It had been made clear to the Persian Government that 


_ Britain regarded them as responsible for the safety of British lives and 
property. 


The Greek Prime Minister left London for Athens. 
The Foreign Office issued a statement saying that discussions had 


been held with M. Tsaldaris, particularly about the economic re- 
_ construction of Greece. The Greek Government were preparing plans 
_ showing the order of the work, and Britain would give every assistance 
in her power in the preparation of these plans. The Government 
- accepted the view of the Greek Government that, in addition to what 
_ Greece could achieve by her own labours, assistance from abroad would 
_ be required to repair the ravages caused by the enemy, and they noted 
_ that it was Greece’s intention to submit this question to the Inter- 
_ national Bank for Reconstruction. Such a submission would un- 
doubtedly merit the support of all the allied Governments. 


Plans for the disposal of the tobacco crop were under favourable 


_ consideration, and the two Governments were also working out details 
_ for the reconstruction of the merchant navy. Territorial claims against 
_ Bulgaria and Albania were discussed, and “H.M. Government expressed 
_ their determination that these claims shall receive a full and fair 
_ hearing”. The question was examined as to how best law and order 
' should be maintained in Greece while ensuring the rights and liberty 
of the individual citizen, 
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July 18.—Lord Pethick-Lawrence in the Lords and Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the Commons reported on the results of the Cabinet Mission’s 
negotiations in India. Sir Stafford moved that the House took note of 
the Command Papers relating to the proceedings in India, and “awaits 
a further opportunity of debate in the autumn”. He said the formation 
of an interim Government would be a difficult task, but they hoped that 
the fact that the constitution-making machinery was now being 
launched would make both parties realize the absolute necessity for 
compromise on the question. ; 

Since the offer of 1942 conditions had changed, and what was then 
rejected would have been 100 times more certain of rejection in 1946, 
The one hope of a friendly change of sovereignty was to offer unqualified 
independence, and it was largely this change of approach, announced by 
the Prime Minister on March 15, which made it possible for the Mission 
to make headway. When they left India there had undoubtedly been a 
change of atmosphere—a trust in the sincerity of the British Govern. 
ment hitherto absent. The second gain was that the Mission had 
negotiated an agreement between the main parties acceptable to the 
Indian States which provided machinery for working out a new 
Constitution. It was not Britain’s task to make that machinery work. 

They failed in setting up an interim Government because so far they 
had not been able to devise a composition of government acceptable to 
both parties. The issue came down to a very narrow one, upon which 
neither party was prepared to give way, whether the Congress could 
nominate a Muslim as one of their representatives in this Government. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Weizmann arrived in London. 

It was understood that the Government had protested to the Soviet 
Government against the action of Gen. Sviridov, chairman of the Allied 
Commission in Budapest, in making demands on the Hungarian Govern- 
ment without consulting his British or U.S. colleagues. (Following the 
murder of a Soviet officer he was reported to have demanded the 
dismissal of 4 officials and the suspension of 3 Deputies.) 

July 19.—The Rumanian Minister of Information arrived in London 


from Paris. 
Agreement with Sweden re German assets in that country. (see 


Sweden.) 
July 21.—Bread and flour rationing was introduced throughout 


the U.K. 
The High Commissioner for Palestine arrived in London. 


GREECE. July 10.—A protest was received from the head of the 
U.N.R.R.A. mission to Greece against discrimination by Greek 
officials in the distribution of supplies. 

July 15.—U.N.R.R.A. withdrew its anti-malaria teams from Crete 
owing to the action of the Greek Government in dismissing certain 
Greek members of them for having “‘anarchist and anti-social ideas”. 

July 17.—Statement by the British Foreign Office regarding the 


visit of M. Tsaldaris. (see Great Britain.) 
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The Minister of Co-ordination told a conference held to consider 
U.N.R.R.A. complaints of discrimination that the scheme had been in 
force only a short while, and it was natural there should be some 
abuses, but severe measures would be taken against local officials 
responsible for any violation of the principle of non-discrimination. 
The head of the U.N.R.R.A. mission said he was satisfied that any 


future discrimination would not be deliberate, but only the result of 


misunderstanding. 

july 21.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. left Athens. He 
told the press that he was satisfied that every complaint of discrimina- 
tion in the distribution of supplies brought to the notice of U.N.R.R.A. 
had been taken up by the Government and the matter put right. An 
E.A.M. committee he had seen had admitted this. 


_ INDIA. July 10.—The secretary of the Muslim League convened the 


League Council on July 28 to consider what course of action it should 
adopt “in the present changed circumstances”. He stated that the 
Mission and the Viceroy “have gone back on their word in postponing 
the formation of an interim Government”, and ‘have broken their 


solemn pledges in writing to the Muslim League. Further, Congress 
_ has accepted the long-term plan of the Cabinet Mission only condition- 


ally, with reservations and its own interpretations, which is totally 


_ opposed to the authoritative statement made by the delegation and the 


Viceroy on May 16 clarifying their previous statement, particularly 


_ with regard to the grouping of provinces, which is the corner-stone of 
_ the long-term scheme”. He told the press that unless the situation 


clarified it would be suicidal for the League to enter the Constituent 


Assembly. The attitude of Congress, if accepted, would make the 
_ Assembly a sovereign body, in which case the Muslims would be 
- outnumbered by 4 to 1. 


Pandit Nehru told the press that the Constituent Assembly would 


_ not accept any dictation from the British Government, and its limita- 
__ tions, if any, would be only those brought about “‘by the compulsion of 
_ facts”. Procedure had had to be agreed in advance, but in nothing 
_ concerning the future Constitution had the party been committed. He 
_ thought foreign policy could not exclude foreign trade as a subject for 
the centre. 


July 11.—The Indian postal workers went on strike, affecting 


"mainly Delhi and Bombay. 


july 17.—The result of the elections to the Constituent Assembly in 


_ Assam and Sind showed that Congress secured all the general seats 
_ and the Muslim League all the Muslim seats. The Sikhs withdrew all 
_ their candidates for the Assembly in obedience to a boycott order by 
_ the Panthic Board (representing all elements of Sikhism). 


July 18.—Statements in Parliament in London. (see Great Britain.) 
Four more persons were stabbed at Ahmedabad, in attacks which 


_ began on July 1. Arrests to date numbered 200, and in the first 10 days 
_ of the stabbing 52 people were killed and 336 wounded. 
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The Muslim League won 32 of the 33 Muslim seats allotted to 
Bengal in the Constitutent Assembly. The former Premier, Mr, 
Fazi-ul Huq, won the other seat as an independent. 


ITALY. July 11.—Pro-Yugoslav Communist strikers in Trieste 
closed the vegetable and fruit markets. The police reported the arrest 
of more than 50 people, some from the Yugoslav-controlled “Zone B”, 
Civil and military police patrolled the city. 

July 12.—Sgr. de Gasperi’s Government was approved by the 
President. It included 10 Christian Democrats, 4 Socialists, 4 Com- 
munists, 2 Republicans, and 1 Independent. Ser. Nenni (Soc.) and 
Ser. Macrelli (Republican) became Ministers without Portfolic (the 
former to assume the functions of Premier in the absence of Sgr. de 
Gasperi, and to become Foreign Minister after the peace conference). 
Sgr. de Gasperi held the Ministry of the Interior also. 

The Italo-Slovene strike, which had lasted 12 days, was suspended 
at midnight by the pro-Slav trade unions. 

2 Yugoslav soldiers who tried to cross the Morgan Line were killed 
by a U.S. patrol, who had previously been shot at by the Yugoslavs. 

July 15.—The Prime Minister, outlining the Government’s pro- 
gramme in the Constituent Assembly, said they claimed an ethnic 
frontier based on the decisions in London in September, 1945 and 
including Gorizia, Trieste, and Istria. Italy was ready to collaborate 
with Yugoslavia, but Trieste must be linked with south-west Istria. 

July 16.—A strike of petrol workers began throughout Italy, and in 
Turin a general strike began. The employers there said they could not 
meet the workers’ demands without Government assistance. 

July 17.—The Allied Military Government in Trieste took over the 
chief shipyards, where a lock-out was affecting gooo workers, while 
negotiations to settle a dispute which had led to disorders were in 
progress. 

July 18.—Printers throughout Italy declared a 24-hour strike. The 
general strike at Turin spread to Milan and Cuneo. The cause of the 
strikes was stated to be the Government’s intention to peg wages. 

July 19.—The strike in Turin was settled. 

July 20.—Signor Nenni left Rome to visit Foreign Ministers in 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Paris to place Italy’s case before them. 

Unemployed demonstrators in Florence held up traffic and attacked 
the central power station, and the police, supported by tanks, cleared 
the streets. Hotel and restaurant workers throughout Italy (except 
in Rome) went on strike, and general strikes began in 3 towns in the 
north. 

July 21.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. arrived in Rome. 


JAPAN. uly 19.—The Government introduced in Parliament pro- 
posals for a new Upper House to displace the House of Peers, and for 
a new procedure for succession to the Throne as a “symbol of State” 

only. 
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AVA. July 10.—It was learnt that the Indonesian Government had 
asked the Allied Command and the Netherlands E.I. Government for 
a truce covering the period of the negotiations. 

July 15.—Dr. Sjahrir stated in Batavia that if the British left Java and 
Sumatra before a political settlement was reached they would leave the 
stage set for an armed conflict. It would mean presenting the Dutch 
with well prepared beach-heads threatening the republic, and a ban on 
the introduction of further Dutch forces into either island would be 
essential for a truce on the perimeters. 

july 16.—Dr. van Mook, opening talks at Malion, near Macassar, 
on the future of the N.E.I. said he contemplated the present area and 
the outer territories taking part in a federation as two or three large 
units rather than as a large number of small units. 


LUXEMBOURG. July 15.—Mr. Churchill, addressing the Chamber 
of Deputies, advocated a collective United Nations force exerting its 
action from a world centre so that aggression would “‘fall powerless”’, 
and added “I hope Germany will resume her place in the circle of 
Europe in the form of separate States, so that not one of them will be 
strong enough to menace the safety of peace’. 


MEXICO. July 8.—Elections for the President, Congress, and Senate 
took place. 


NEW ZEALAND. July 10.—Agreement with the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


NORTH BORNEO. July 15.—British North Borneo was proclaimed 
a Crown Colony, with Labuan Island as part of it, at a ceremony at 
Jesselton. 


PALESTINE. July 9.—Dr. Weizmann attended a meeting of the 
inner council of the Zionist Council, the executive of the Jewish 
Agency, and other Jewish organizations. A joint statement was issued 
which called upon the Jewish community to maintain self-restraint. 
Dr. Weizmann told the press that the primary cause of the situation 
lay in the “shifts, shufHlings, and procrastinations” of Britain. This did 
not mean, however, that he condoned political violence. If Britain had 
immediately implemented the Palestine Report, peace and quiet 
would have reigned there. Mr. Attlee had unfortunately attached 
impossible conditions to implementation, so that the Jews had verged 
on despair. He appealed to the Government to act quickly and so help 
to counteract the spreading counsels of despair. There was a natural 
affinity between Britain and the Jews; his people were not turning to 
the U.S.A. He thought it was wrong that the Committee had said that 
Palestine should be neither a Jewish nor an Arab State, because this 
seemed to shut out the possibility of partition, which many people 
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thought would be a solution. But if the British had really applied 
themselves to the problem, Arabs and Jews could have lived together, 

July 10.—The Arab Higher Committee asked the Government ty 
dissolve the Jewish Agency, arguing that it was no longer an “appro. 
priate” organization. The Agency building was handed back to it, 
and the curfew within the immediate vicinity was lifted. 

The “Voice of Israel” radio denounced Dr. Weizmann for appealing 
to the “‘non-existent British conscience”’, and called on the “Jewish old 
guard to relinquish power in favour of younger men”’. 

July 11.—The High Commissioner announced that military searches 
of settlements had ended; that the troops had been withdrawn; and 
that the Jewish Agency had been handed back. The statement added: 
“It is to be hoped that there will be no further need for widespread 
military action, but it must be stated that if, regrettably, there are any 
further outbreaks of violence they will be dealt with with the utmost 
vigour.”’ 645 persons detained in camps were released. 

The “Voice of Israel” radio announced that of 2 Jews kidnapped on 
July 3 on charges of supplying the Government with information 
regarding arms concealed at Meshek Yagour, one had been released 
and the other convicted. The latter would be expelled from the 
country. 

The High Commissioner pardoned 39 Arab prisoners sentenced 
during the 1936-39 disturbances, and 6 Jews sentenced between 1942 
and 1945. 

July 12.—The High Commissioner ordered the release of Rabbi 
Fishman, acting chairman of the Jewish Agency executive, on medical 
grounds. All British servicemen were ordered to carry arms and walk 
in pairs when off duty. 

July 14.—The Inner Zionist Council met the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency and decided to try to compel the release of the detained 
Jewish leaders by a policy of non-co-operation, and, if that failed, by 
civil disobedience. 

July 16.—A signal was given to the Jewish community by the Vaad 
Leumi to declare a general strike for the following day in sympathy 
with the 1600 men detained at Rafa. Jews detained at Latrun camp 
declared a hunger strike in sympathy with Rafa, where all the Jews 
were on hunger strike. 

The Arab Higher Committee set up a central economic and _ boycott 
committee, in an attempt to tighten the boycott of Jewish goods 
begun in February. 

July 17.—Statement in Parliament by the Colonial Under-Secretary. 
(see Great Britain.) 

In Tel Aviv all shops were shut and traffic stopped. At Haifa 
meetings were held, and in Jerusalem the Jews, besides observing the 
strike, observed a self-imposed curfew from 3 p.m. 

Dr. Weizmann left for London, after discussions with the non- 
moderate leaders, as a result of which it was understood that a campaign 
of non-co-operation would begin unless he was able to obtain within 
a week the release of the leaders detained at Latrun. 
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' july 18.—The first agricultural settlement of Jewish ex-service men 
- was established on the slopes of Lower Galilee. Arab and British 
representatives joined in the ceremony. 

july 19.—A meeting of the Jewish Agency Executive, the presidium 
of the inner council of the Zionist Organization, the executive of the 
- Yaad Leumi, and Jewish mayors and presidents of local councils 
- decided to fix July 25 as the last date for the beginning of the policy 
of non-co-operation. 


PERSIA. July 8.—The Premier wrote to the Ambassadors of the 
_ s Powers, recalling the terms of the Atlantic Charter and the decisions 
of the Teheran Conference, stressing Persian aid to the Allies and the 
~ economic losses suffered by Persia in the war, and asking that Persia 
_ should have a place at the peace conference. 

July 9.—Martial law and a curfew were declared in 3 small towns 
- north-east of Teheran after clashes causing bloodshed. 

July 14.—Some 50,000 workers in the Anglo-Iranian Company’s 
oilfields began a general strike, and at Abadan the Persian authorities 
declared martial law. Serious rioting and bloodshed occurred, and both 
~ in Abadan and Ahwaz several strike leaders were arrested. A mob led 
by Tudeh Party members attacked the premises of the Arab Union in 
_ Abadan and murdered 2 merchants and their families. 

The workers demanded the removal of Mispah Fatemi, Governor- 
General of Khuzistan, who had been authorized by the Government to 
introduce martial law and employ the strongest measures for the 
suppression of the inflammatory activities of the Tudeh Party. 

July 15.—Prince Firouz, as political assistant to the Prime Minister, 
arrived at Ahwaz. Strikers were reported to be picketing many water 
supply stations and other essential services. Local papers represented 
the strike as a protest against foreign political interference. 

The Prime Minister received the British Ambassador, who made it 
clear that responsibility for maintaining law and order lay entirely with 
the Persian Government. 

July 16.—The Oil Company’s workers began to return to work, after 
negotiations with Prince Firouz, who told them that their action was 
considered illegal by the terms of the recent “workers law”. (This 
proscribed strikes until a final settlement had been made of minimum 
wages throughout Persia.) He ordered the release of the arrested 
Tudeh leaders. 

july 18.—A British cruiser and a sloop arrived off the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab and anchored in Iraqi waters. 

july 20.—Mass demonstrations, organized by the Tudeh Party, took 
place in Teheran against the Spanish Government. 

July 21.—The Secretary-General of the World Federation of Trades 
Unions addressed a meeting of 12,000 workers in Teheran. 


THE PHILIPPINES. July 14.—1,500 men of the Philippine Army 
Were sent to Pampanga province to establish Government control in 
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that area over guerrilla fighters, said to number about 10,000. A curfew 
was ordered in 21 towns. 

July 20.—President Roxas received the guerrilla leader and told him 
he would not trade concessions for observance of the law. He demanded 
an immediate end to lawlessness. The situation in central Luzon was 
reported to be very unsettled. 


POLAND. july 8.—The Premier told the press that the Church 
leaders at Kielce had refused to sign a joint statement of the political 
parties denouncing the pogrom of the Jews. Dealing with the results 
of the referendum he claimed that the pro-Government parties had 
won 60 per cent of the votes, and Mikolajczyk supporters 15 per cent, 
25 per cent went to reactionary elements. 

July 11.—A military court at Kielce sentenced to death 9 of the 12 
defendants charged with the murder of 40 Jews. 

July 12.—The referendum results were announced. Out of 
11,857,986 votes, 327,435 were invalid. Of the valid votes 68 per cent 
were for abolition of the Senate, 77 per cent for nationalization, and 
gi per cent for the new frontiers. 

July 13.—M. Mikolajezyk demanded that the referendum be 
declared invalid and that persons found guilty of falsifying results or 
violating the election rules be punished. He said his party was seriously 
considering an appeal to the Yalta guarantors in order to prevent a 
repetition of unfair methods at the forthcoming elections. He produced 
a number of voting cards partly burnt in an attempt, he said, to destroy 
them. 

The commissioner-general for the referendum declared that “the 
ballot took place in an atmosphere of fairness, freedom, and secrecy, 
and the returns are quite correct’’. 

July 14.—The European Director of U.N.R.R.A. said that the 
Polish harvest would be insufficient to provide her 24 million inhabi- 
tants with the minimum bread diet during the ensuing 12 months. 


RUMANIA. July 11.—The Cabinet approved electoral decrees 
providing for voting booths to be set up in factories, workshops, 
institutions, and barracks; and the compilation of electoral registers 
within 2 months, objections to be recorded within 5 days after their 
publication. Dr. Maniu and M. Bratianu walked out of the meeting 
in protest against these decrees, as they considered the first would be a 
means of exerting pressure on the electorate, and the second gave no 
time for a real check. 

July 14.—The King, after seeing Dr. Maniu and M. Bratianu 
separately, signed the electoral decrees in a much modified form. It 
was announced that the new Parliament would consist of a single 
Chamber elected for 4 years, men and women over 21 having the vote. 

July 19.—The Minister of Information in London, (see Great 


Britain.) 
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SARAWAK. July 8.—The senior hereditary chieftain, Datu Patinggi, 
sent a telegram to the Rajah’s brother in Britain asking him to return 
to Sarawak to open fresh discussions on the question of the cession of 
the country, and expressing trust in the British Government to take 
into consideration this request to satisfy the people’s wish. 


SIAM. July 16.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the 
Secretary-General of U.N.O. that the situation on the frontier of 
Indo-China should be brought to the attention of the Security Council 
as one threatening the maintenance of peace. The matter in dispute 
with France had not been settled. The Government agreed in advance 
to accept whatever solution was proposed for all questions, territorial 
or otherwise. 


SPAIN. July 18.—3000 political prisoners were released on condi- 
tional liberty to mark the anniversary of the outbreak of the Civil War. 

july 21.—A court-martial at Corunna sentenced to death 2 men and 
to terms of imprisonment 55 other persons for forming a clandestine 
organization. Nine were given sentences of 25 years and upwards. 


SWEDEN. July 4.—The Government received a Note from the 
Soviet Government in which it was claimed that Balts in Sweden were 
Russian subjects and should not be allowed to leave without Soviet 
permission. 

July 14.—The Government informed the U.S.S.R. that Baltic 
refugees in Sweden could not be prevented from leaving the country 
if they desired to do so. 

July 19.—An agreement was signed with Britain and the U.S.A. 
under which the Allies were to receive a three-quarters share of German 
assets in Sweden, valued at about {25 million. In addition, Sweden 
would contribute £3,500,000 to the inter-Government Committee on 
Refugees to aid in the rehabilitation of victims of German action who 
could not be repatriated, and undertook to restore 7 tons of gold looted 
by Germany to those nations which lost gold to Germany during the 
war. The U.S.A. undertook to remove the block on some £50 million 
of Swedish funds frozen there. 


TRANSJORDAN. July 9.—Application was made to U.N.O. for 


membership. 


TURKEY. July 21.—The General Election was held, on a universal 
suffrage and with contending parties, for the first time. 


U.S.A. July 8.—The debate on the loan to Britain began in the House 
of Representatives. 

july 9.—The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. announced that all 
U.N.R.R.A. shipments of industrial and agricultural equipment to 
oa had been stopped because distribution had been very unsatis- 
actory, 
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July 10.—An agreement settling Lend-lease accounts was signed 
with New Zealand, who agreed to pay $5 million in settlement, the 
U.S.A. agreeing to ‘spend this sum in New Zealand. 

July 12.—U.S. delegation in London. (see Great Britain.) 

The State Department announced that Britain and China had replied 
favourably to the U.S. proposal for a 25-year treaty to keep Japan 
disarmed. No reply had been received from the U.S.S.R. 

July 13.—Mr. Byrnes on the Paris Conference. (see France.) 

The House, by a vote of 219 to 155, approved without amendment 
the Anglo-American financial and economic agreement, with its 
provision of a loan of $3,750 million. 157 Democrats, 61 Republicans, 
and 1 minor party member voted for, and 122 Republicans, 32 Demo- 
crats, and 1 minor party member against the loan. 

July 15.—Mr. Byrnes, in a broadcast to the nation, said he did not 
believe the Soviets realized the doubts and suspicions they had raised 
in the minds of those in other countries who wanted to be their friends 
by the aloofness, coolness, and hostility with which they had received 
the American offer to guarantee jointly the continued disarmament of 
Germany. “Is German militarism”’, he asked, “going to be used as a 
pawn between East and West, and is German militarism again to be 
given the chance to divide and conquer?” 

President Truman signed the Congress resolution approving the 
financial and trade agreement with Britain and its provision of the loan, 
and stated that the agreement would go far towards removing the 
danger of “rival and antagonistic” economic blocs. No one should think 
that it was directed against any other country—it was not. The system 
of trade they sought was open on the same fair terms to all the United 
Nations. 

An agreement was initialled in Washington by representatives of 
Britain, the U.S.A., France, and the Netherlands stating that the 
purpose of the Caribbean Commission was to encourage and strengthen 
co-operation among the signatories with a view to improving the 
economic and social well-being of the territories. 

July 16.—Senator Vandenberg, reporting to the Senate on the Paris 
conference, said peace was still far from total achievement, but peace 
with justice now took priority over other human needs. Failure was 
preferable to a pretext of success and the price of unwise compromise, 
and ‘‘the measure of success is the preservation of essential principles 
inside compromise: I believe the American delegation did not com- 
promise with principles”’. 

It was only fair to state, in support of the Russians, that they were 
building on the accepted theory that big Power unity was indispensable 
to peace on the San Francisco pattern. But their interpretation would 
have carried this so-called unity to the point of monopoly and dictator- 
ship on the part of the big Powers to the detriment of smaller nations 
who fought in the war. 

July 17.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that Great 
Britain had made a first withdrawal of $300 million from the loan. 

July 21.—The report was published on the Congressional inquiry 
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into the Pearl Harbour disaster. It was signed by 8 of the 10 members, 
who placed the blame squarely on the local commanders. 


YUGOSLAVIA. July 15.—The Supreme Military Tribunal of 

Yugoslavia sentenced Mihailovitch to death by shooting for war crimes 

and collaboration with the Germans and Italians. It also sentenced to 

death Zhivkovitch, acting War Minister in the Government in exile 
(tried in his absence), Zujovitch, a lawyer (also absent), Yovanovitch, 
chief of the Belgrade police during the occupation, Gustitch and 

Raditch, of Mihailovitch’s staff, Yonitch, Minister of Education in the 

German sponsored Government, Dinitch, ex-Minister of the Interior, 
Dokitch, ex-Minister of Transport, Gen. Muschicki, and Paolovitch, 
a Deputy. 

Sentences of 20 years’ imprisonment were passed on the former 
Prime Minister, Yovanovitch (tried in absence), Fotitch, former 
Ambassador in America (also absent), Topalovitch, former leader of 
the Socialists (absent), 2 members of Mihailovitch’s staff, and Kneze- 
vitch, chief of the Cabinet in exile (also absent). Puritch, a Prime 
Minister in exile, received 16 years, Gavrilovitch, ex-Minister of 
Justice, 15, Knejevitch, ex-tutor to the King, 10, and Ninchitch, a 
former Minister, 8 years. 

The president of the court laid on British and U.S. liaison officers 
responsibility for all Mihailovitch had done and said they were the 
agents of certain people abroad who wanted to further their own 
reactionary interests. (Throughout the trial no statement by any of the 
officers named by him was admitted in court, and the suggestion that 
they might appear was refused.) 

Marshal Tito, speaking at Cetinje, said the sentence on Mihailovitch 
was “‘a sentence on international reaction”. He had associated with all 
forms of reaction at home and abroad, and did not shrink from having 
connections with the Catholic Church and the Croat Peasant Party. 
Reaction had been defeated, and was now “‘trying to take its revenge 
in denying us Istria, Trieste, and the Julian Provinces’. He went on: 
“We shall not accept the Paris decisions; we shall continue our struggle. 
If our people had not taken up arms we should have become pawns in 
the hands of capitalist foreign countries. Now we are no one’s pawns. 
We have the support of our greatest friend and ally, the Soviet 
Union. ...’ 

july 16.—The Presidium of the National Assembly rejected 
Mihailovitch’s appeal and that of the 10 others sentenced to death. 

Statement by Mr. Bevin in Parliament. (see Great Britain.) 

Large demonstrations were held in Belgrade against the decisions of 
the Paris Conference regarding Trieste. They were organized by the 
Communists. 

july 17.—Mihailovitch and 8 others were shot. They were Yovano- 


_ vitch (the Belgrade police chief), Gustitch and Raditch (Mihailovitch’s 


staff), Yonitch, Dinitch, Dokitch, Muschicki, and Paolovitch. 


Ratification of pact of friendship with Czechoslovakia. (see Czecho- 
slovakia.) 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


July 11.—At the meeting of Sub-committee No. 1 of the Atomic 
Energy Commission M. Gromyko, referring to the statement made 
previously by Dr. Evatt about keeping the international atomic agency 
largely independent of the Security Council, said he saw no necessity 
for an autonomous body. The Security Council was the organ primarily 
interested in the maintenance of peace, and it would be impossible to 
divide duties and responsibilities. As for the veto, the treaty would 
have to be in accordance with the Charter, and then the question would 
not arise, as the veto must then obtain. 


The Chairman of the Food and Agricultural Sub-committee of the 
Emergency Conference on European Cereal Supplies stated in London 
that Europe would have 25 per cent more bread grain at the end of the 
1946 harvest than in 1945. World reserves of cereals had dropped from 
about 22 million to 11 million tons. 


July 12.—The Working Committee of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion received the report of Dr. Evatt, chairman of Sub-committee No. 1. 
Three committees were set up, (1) to make specific proposals for the 
control of atomic energy and weapons, on sanctions, and on inspection, 
(2) a legal committee to define the relationships between the controlling 
agency and U.N.O. and to draft a treaty, (3) a scientific committee to 
consider and recommend proposals for the exchange of information 
and for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 


July 14.—The U.S. member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
submitted a memorandum defining more precisely the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s views on the relationships of the proposed international au- 
thority to the other branches of U.N.O. It pointed out that when the 
Charter was framed the question of the control and development of 
atomic energy was not considered. The new authority should be 
established by a treaty granting it powers which would give to its 
determinations and orders a large degree of finality. It went on to say: 
“The control established by treaty would be wholly ineffectual if in 
any such situations, to be defined by the treaty, the enforcement of 
security provisions could be prevented by the vote of a State which has 
signed the treaty. . . . [The veto] is intended to be an instrument for the 
protection of nations and not a shield behind which deception and 
criminal acts can be performed with impunity. This in no way impairs 
the doctrine of unanimity. No State need be an unwilling party to the 
treaty. But every State which freely and willingly becomes a party to 
the treaty by this act solemnly and firmly binds itself to abide by its 
undertakings.”’ It was not intended to limit the powers of the Security 
Council to maintain international peace and security, but any violations 
of future international atomic controls should be treated in the Council 
as procedural questions, thereby eliminating the veto. The atomic 
authority should have the final decision on all administrative matters 
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and on all other matters not of sufficient gravity to constitute a threat to 
peace; its decisions, however, should be enforced by the Security 
Council. 


july 19.—The scientific and technical committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of U.N.O. held its first meeting and elected 
Prof. Kramers (The Netherlands) as chairman. 
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THE FOUR MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 8.—The 4 Ministers agreed to accept a modified French draf 
of rules of procedure as a basis for discussion. ‘The draft was as follows. 
(i) A plenary conference composed of all States members of the con- 
ference, represented by their heads of delegation, should consider th 
treaties prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers and should refer 
to the various commissions those parts of the treaties which lay within 
the competence of each. This plenary conference should receive 
reports from the Commission, discuss them, and adopt such recom- 
mendations as seemed advisable. (2) A general commission should be 
set up at the side of the plenary conference, composed of one repre- 
sentative from each State. This body should prepare the work of the 
plenary conference and co-ordinate the work of the other commissions. 

In the discussion M. Bidault suggested modifying the powers of the 
general commission to meet Soviet objections, and M. Molotov no 
longer insisted that the subsidiary commissions be organized “‘geogra- 
phically” but agreed to the French proposal that they should be 
organized “‘functionally’—one for military affairs, one for colonial 
matters, etc. He proposed that there should be 2 economic commis- 
sions, one for the Italian and one for the Balkan treaties; and that al] 
votes except on matters of procedure must be carried by a two-thirds 
majority. Mr. Bevin thought the 4 Powers should suggest that votes 
could be carried by a simple majority. Both he and Mr. Byrnes stressed 
that whatever agreement on rules of procedure was reached, they could 
only be put as suggestions to the wider conference. Mr. Byrnes once 
again asked M. Molotov to agree to the immediate issue of invitations, 
but he refused. Mr. Bevin made it clear that he would support in the 
wider conference all agreements which the 4 Ministers had reached. 

The 4 Ministers later agreed to let the French Government send 
out the invitations. 

July g.—Full agreement was reached on rules of procedure to be 
suggested to the peace conference, 7.e.: (1) a plenary conference to 
consider initially the treaties and to refer to the various commissions 
relevant parts of the treaties; the commissions’ reports would then come 
back to it for adoption of recommendations as seemed advisable; (2) a 
general commission, representing all the 21 nations, to assist the 
plenary conference and “to co-ordinate the work of the commissions’; 
(3) 9 special commissions (5 to be “geographical”—one for each 
treaty—and 4 to be “‘functional’’—one legal, one military, and two 
economic, the latter being for the Italian and Balkan treaties respec- 
tively); (4) representation on “geographical” commissions to be 
restricted to States which had actually declared war on the country in 
question, with the exception of France, who should sit on the East 
European Commission; (5) voting in the plenary conference and in the 
commissions to be carried by two-thirds majority, but the minority 
view of a commission to be heard by the plenary conference when 
receiving reports. The Ministers agreed to support unitedly the chic! 
features of these rules at the peace conference. 
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Agreement was also reached on the method by which the U.S.S.R. 
should be paid reparations by Italy. It was decided that the claims put 
forward on her by other Powers should be considered by the peace 
conference; that Italy and the 4 ex-enemy States of Eastern Europe 
should be allowed to send representatives to state their views; and that 
the conference might invite other countries to attend. 


Germany was next discussed and M. Molotov proposed that the 
U.S. draft treaty against German rearmament should be extended to 
yo years. He was willing to believe that the draft was inspired by a 
desire to ensure peace, but its terms were completely inadequate, and 
offered no guarantee of peace. It fell short of the Yalta and Potsdam 
decisions on disarmament and industrial demilitarization. He com- 
plained that the Allies had not agreed to investigate how far disarma- 
ment of German forces had been carried out in their zones, and said 
“the Soviet Government considers that there should be no further 
delay in drawing up such a plan of investigation, and in establishing 
procedure for eliminating those branches of German industries that 
formed the military-economic basis of aggressive Germany”’. He said 
the U.S. draft evaded the tasks of completely eliminating all Nazi 
influences and reconstructing German political life on a democratic 
basis, and compared what had been done to achieve these ends in the 
Soviet and Western zones, claiming that the elimination of landowners 
and industrialists who had formed a reliable basis for Hitlerism had 
only been carried out in the Soviet zone. How was it, he asked, that 
the draft did not say a single word about these important objectives? 
The draft instead seemed to suggest the possibility of ending the Allied 
occupation of Germany before the tasks were accomplished—and even 
before the deliveries of reparations were assured, although at the Yalta 
Conference the Soviet and U.S. Governments ‘‘found it possible to 
proceed” on the assumption that the U.S.S.R. would draw reparations 
from Germany to the value of $10,000 million. “‘Naturally’’, he added, 
“these reparations must include not only equipment but also commo- 
dities out of the current production of Germany.” He also complained 
about the U.S. action in stopping delivery of reparations. 


Mr. Byrnes said he was ready to extend the treaty to 40 years. His 
draft was confined to offering guarantees against rearmament, and in 
that it copied word for word the agreement reached by the Allied 
commanders, including Marshal Zhukov, on July 5, 1945. It did not 
refer to political and economic objectives, simply because these had 
been agreed upon at Yalta and Potsdam. With regard to the present 
state of disarmament, an investigation could begin the next day if 
M. Molotov would only send instructions to his representative on the 
Allied Control Council. It was the Soviet delegate who was holding 
that up. The $10,000 million figure for reparations had only been 
accepted at Yalta as a basis for discussion, but it had been superseded 
at Potsdam, when it had been agreed that Germany should be left with 
sufficient resources to permit her to exist without external assistance. 
That had not been fulfilled. The U.S.A. had to provide for an expendi- 
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ture of $200 million in 1946 for the U.S. zone, and he contrasted the 
position of Russia in her zone. He repeated that the draft was only 
concerned with military disarmament, but 6 weeks before he had shown 
his concern for the other problems when he proposed that special 
deputies should study the implementation of all parts of the Potsdam 
decisions. 


July 10.—Mr. Bevin proposed that, in order to put into practice the 
principle of treating Germany as an economic whole and to regulate in 
an orderly manner the taking of reparations from current production, 
the 4 Powers agree: (1) That there should be an equitable distribution 
of indigenous resources throughout Germany; (2) That such resources 
surplus to the approved requirements of one zone must be made 
available to meet any deficit in the approved requirements in other 
zones. The Council for Germany should establish procedure whereby 
the 4 Occupying Powers might satisfy themselves that the principle 
was being effectively carried out. If a surplus of current production 
in any zone was not required in that zone, or in any other zone, it 
might be exported as reparations only if there was no deficit in the 
balance of payments in any other zone. Should such a deficit exist the 
surplus must be treated as a commercial export and paid for in an 
acceptable currency, the proceeds being used towards meeting the 
said deficits. The proceeds of exports from stocks to be treated 
similarly. 

Failure to agree would only encourage the Germans to seek the 
opportunity for further aggression. He supported the U.S. draft treaty 
because it provided a chance of united Allied control as against the 
prospect of competition in the balance of power, or domination. In 
their short-term policy they must keep to the Potsdam agreements, 
provided they were fully carried out by all. Because Germany was not 
being treated as a single economic unit, the British zone was not 
obtaining the benefit of surplus indigenous resources of other zones. 
“It is no secret’’, he said, “that a great part of these resources is being 
moved from Germany contrary to the Potsdam agreements.” The 
U.S.S.R. had refused to agree to a common export-import programme. 
Surplus from the Soviet zone were being taken as reparations. “While 
the Potsdam agreement does not exclude the taking of reparations from 
current production, it should not be done until the adverse balance of 
payments for Germany as a whole has been eliminated. ... When 
Marshal Stalin appealed to me to agree to a higher figure for reparations 
for the U.S.S.R., no one imagined that the rest of the Potsdam agree- 
ment would not be carried out to the letter... .” 


He pressed M. Molotov to agree to a 4-Power commission of inquiry 
to see that military and economic disarmament was being carried out in 
all the zones. He had received reports earlier, which he had not accepted 
as accurate, that war material manufacture was being continued in the 
Soviet zone. For this reason he had wanted the inquiry to cover 
economic as well as military disarmament. 


Regarding the $10,000 million claim of the U.S,S.R. he said: “We 
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agreed to what appears in Potsdam, and to nothing else.’’ He supported 
Mr. Byrnes’ proposal for the appointment of special deputies to study 
Potsdam and to evolve long-term plans for Germany. He concluded: 
“T must formally state that the U.K. will co-operate on a fully reciprocal 
basis with other zones. But in so far as there is no reciprocity from any 
particular zone, Or no agreement to carry out the whole of the Potsdam 
protocols, H.M.G. will be compelled to organize the British zone of 
occupation ...in such a manner that no further liability shall fall on 
the British taxpayer. I should be very sorry to see us forced to introduce 
a situation of that kind. It would be bad for the future of collaboration. 
My only hope is that, as a result of the discussions we are now having, 
we shall be able to devise a policy which will ensure the maintenance of 
peace in the future.” 

M. Bidault accepted the U.S. draft treaty as a basis for discussion and 
supported the proposal for establishing special deputies. He suggested 
that an expert committee should study the coal problem to ensure that 
German coal was not used “exclusively or principally for reconstructing 
German industrial power”’. 

M. Molotov followed with a declaration against the dismemberment 
or federalization of Germany. “‘All such proposals”, he said, “‘originate 
in the same desire to destroy and pastoralize Germany, for it is easy to 
understand that without the Ruhr Germany cannot exist as an indepen- 
dent and viable State.” He did not confuse the attitude of the Allied 
authorities in the West, with their talk of federalization, with the 
desires of the German people. He maintained that security was being 
imperilled for 2 reasons: (1) “Until now no plan for reparations has 
been drawn up, in spite of repeated demands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment”; (2) ““The Ruhr has not been placed under inter-Allied control, 
on which the Soviet Government insisted a year ago.” He suggested 
that the level of German industry might be raised. ‘‘... it should be 
already admitted that peaceful industries of Germany must be given 
opportunity to develop on a wider scale, provided only that this 
industrial development should really be used to satisfy the peaceful 
needs of the German people and the requirements of trade with other 
countries. All this calls for the establishment of a proper inter-allied 
control over German industries, and over the Ruhr industries in 
particular.” 

The U.S. and French Ministers supported Mr. Bevin’s plan for 
Germany, but M. Molotov said the proposal was in conflict with the 
reparations agreement of Potsdam. 


july 11.—Mr. Bevin said that if no agreement to treat Germany as 
an economic whole was reached he must make it clear that his Govern- 
ment would immediately begin organizing the British zone so that it 
would no longer be a burden on the British taxpayer. It would be 
necessary to get German industry in the zone back to a level which 
would allow it to live without British assistance, though the level would 
be kept within the limits laid down at Potsdam. 


Mr. Byrnes said if they failed to agree the U.S.A. would join “with 
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any other Government or Governments in Germany for the treatment 
of our respective zones as an economic unit”. 

Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault supported the U.S. proposal for the 
appointment of special deputies, but M. Molotov said that the respon- 
sibility for long-term planning should rest on the 4 Ministers. It was 
no use appointing special deputies until they themselves had settled the 
broad lines of policy. Mr. Byrnes said that M. Molotov was wishing to 
settle policy before the facts had been established. If M. Molotov had 
agreed 2 months previously to the appointment—when Mr. Byrnes 
had in fact first proposed this—they would by now have been furnished 
with facts. M. Molotov would not agree, but finally a proposal of his, 
that the 4 Ministers should hold a special session on Germany after the 
U.N. Assembly had met, was accepted. 

M. Molotov, refusing to agree to the immediate appointment of a 
4-Power commission as suggested by Mr. Bevin, proposed that 2 
commissions should be appointed: (1) to inquire into military dis- 
armament and (2) to deal with economic disarmament, which would not 
begin an immediate investigation, however, but would “draw up a plan 
and procedure for implementing, within a fixed time limit, practical 
measures to eliminate all German industries which can be used for 
military production...” Until a list of plants had been drawn up, the 
commission would be beating about the bush. The others argued that 
an agreed list of prohibited manufactures already existed. Mr. Bevin 
was especially anxious for an investigation in order to clear Britain of 
accusations. No agreement was reached. 

M. Bidault’s suggestion that a committee of experts on coal be 
appointed was accepted. M. Molotov contrasted the figures of coal 
production in the Soviet zone—8,g00,000 tons a month as compared 
with pre-war output of 9,700,000 tons—with coal production in the 
Ruhr—3,500,000 tons a month as compared with pre-war output of 
10,500,000 tons. 

On reparations M. Molotov maintained again that the U.S. and 
Soviet delegates at Yalta had agreed that the reparations commission 
should take $10,000 million for the U.S.S.R. as a basis for discussion, 
$20,000 million being the total value of all reparations. The British 
delegate had held the view that, pending the examination of German 
resources, no fixed sum should be established. Mr. Byrnes said that 
Mr. Roosevelt had specifically said he only accepted the 2 figures as a 
basis for discussion, and in fact other proposals had soon after been 
submitted to the reparations commission. On July 3, 1945 the U.S. 
representative on the commission had written to M. Maisky stating 
that he had not received any evidence in support of so large a sum. 
Mr. Byrnes then said that none of them had any information about 
existing German assets. The Potsdam decisions on reparations had 
superseded the Yalta discussions. 

July 12.—The meeting opened by Mr. Bevin stating his disagreement 
with the Soviet attitude to reparations. After reiterating the importance 
of treating Germany as an economic whole immediately, he said: “In 
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this matter I wish to recall that H.M.G. made a specific reservation on 
the levels-of-industry plan in connection with the principles of econo- 
mic unity.” His Government would give urgent consideration to the 
U.S. proposal for closer co-operation among the zones. 

Later, a final review of the draft treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Finland was made. It was agreed that Greece 
should have a cruiser from the Italian fleet and that Yugoslavia should 
have 5,000 tons of auxiliary vessels. Mr. Bevin obtained the agreement 
of the others to the principle that if any clauses of the treaties were still 
not drafted by the deputies by the following Wednesday all the 
variant versions should go forward to the peace conference. This 
applied to the future of Danubian navigation. 

Turning to Austria, M. Molotov would not agree to Mr. Byrnes’ 
proposal, supported by the other two, that the deputies should immedi- 
ately begin preparing a treaty which would allow all Allied troops to be 
withdrawn. He asked them to accept a more complicated proposal, 
which acknowledged “that the new control agreement signed... on 
June 28 considerably extends the jurisdiction of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and hopes to accelerate the elimination of the remnants of 
Hitlerism and the final detachment of Austria from Germany, as well as 
to consolidate further the democratic order in Austria’. He also 
wished them to acknowledge that “there exist in the western zones of 
Austria 437,000 Chetniki, Ustashi, men of the so-called Anders’s Army, 
traitors of Vlassov’s army, and many others who fought on Hitler’s side 
during the war’, and that only the removal of these elements could 
make Austria truly independent and sovereign. 

Mr. Bevin regretted the introduction of the problem of displaced 
persons into the discussion, and pressed for the U.S. proposal to go 
forward, as it had been received 2 months ago. M. Molotov, however, 
would not agree to refer discussion to the deputies until his principle 
about the removal of D.P.s was accepted. Mr. Byrnes objected, saying 
that the problem was complicated and that D.P.s could not be moved 
until they knew where they would go. 

Questioned as to what he meant by the ‘“‘final detachment of Austria 
from Germany”, M. Molotov said that many Nazi laws were still in 
force in Austria and the pan-German movement was still strong. As to 
the meaning of “consolidating further the democratic order”’, he said 
that many officials who served Germany were still administrators, 
especially in the courts. “Agents of Hitlerism have gone unpunished.” 
Mr. Bevin suggested that M. Molotov’s proposals should go to the 
Allied Council in Vienna for comment, and in the meantime the 
deputies should proceed with the treaties, but M. Molotov would not 
accept this, 

Mr. Bevin asked that a committee of experts should define what was 
meant by “German assets” in Austria, but M. Molotov would not 
agree to this. 

M. Bidault said he would be prepared to accept the establishment of 
central German agencies, provided the Saar were left under French 
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control. M. Molotov asked for time to consider this proposal. It was 
agreed, however, that the Allied Control Council in Berlin should set 
up a committee of experts to study how to increase coal production 
and the “general principles which should govern the apportionment of 
the German output of coal between domestic needs and export re- 
quirements”’. 

The Conference of the Four Ministers ended without any settlement 
of the Austrian and German problems. 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING 


uly 10.—The Canadian delegation wrote to the Council to ask it to 
admit it to its proceedings when discussion on rules of procedure of 
the atomic energy commission took place. Dr. Evatt proposed and 
Dr. van Kleffens seconded a motion that Canada be invited to take part. 
M. Gromyko, as he had not received a copy of the Canadian letter, 
objected, and asked for the matter to be adjourned. It was, however, 
pressed to a vote, 9 voting in favour, M. Gromyko voting against and 
Poland abstaining. M. Gromyko invoked the right of veto, but the 
President ruled it as a question of procedure and therefore invited the 
Canadian representative to take his place. Sir Alexander Cadogan and 
Dr. Evatt pointed out that the Charter and the declaration of the 
sponsoring Powers at San Francisco were explicit on this matter. 

Dr. Najera, on retiring as President, deplored the fact that the only 
result of a month’s deliberations had been to keep the question of Spain 
on the agenda. He stressed how public opinion was increasingly 
studying ways “to prevent the veto being extended to cases which 
do not really merit such a disproportionate measure as the veto 
constitutes’. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1946 
Aug. 5 U.N.R.R.A.: 5th Session of Council, Geneva. 
Aug. 8-Sept. 4 Elections for a National Convention, Labrador. 
,, 26 Permanent Migration Committee, Montreal. 
Sept. 1 Referendum on the monarchy in Greece. 
2 F.A.O.: Plenary Session, Copenhagen. 
3 General Assembly of U.N.O., New York. 
8 Referendum on question of a Republic, Bulgaria. 
17 I.L.O.: Governing Body, Montreal. 
19 I.L.O.: 29th Session, International Labour Conference, 
Montreal. 
28 General Election in Australia. 
? Elections for district Councils in British and Soviet zones of 
Germany. 
? U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Geneva? 


Oct. 27 Elections to National Assembly, Bulgaria. 
Nov. 4 U.N.E.S.C.O.: General Conference, Paris. 


Autumn I.L.O.: Industrial Committees, Textiles Committee, and 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, 
Brussels. 
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